Concluding Observations
In 1640 Portugal broke away from Spain, but it was too late.
She was no longer capable of supplying her eastern possessions
with sufficient men, munitions, and ships. A truce was made with
the Dutch, but it did not last. Her great eastern fortresses began
to fall to them one by one 5 in 1641 Malacca, in 1648 Muscat, the
eastern and western doors of her trade route; in 1656 Colombo;
in 1661 Quilon; in 1662 Cochin. Goa became a city of paupers.
The vision seen by its founders and which throughout the six-
teenth century had given the life of its inhabitants a higher mean-
ing, the ideal which was spreading over the vast paganism of Asia
love and happiness, the certainty of salvation, under a Holy Father
uniting the world, had not been realized and was remembered no
longer.
So ended for the time the Buddhist and the Catholic vision of a
world state. The Dutch who had stepped in were without fancies
of the sort. They were business people, though they made a busi-
ness blunder. The cost of reducing the Portuguese fortresses was
enormous and it had to be debited against the profits of their trade.
To leave Goa alone would have been sounder and, by developing
their own conquests in the great islands, to have broken her by
breaking her monopoly. Meanwhile the British, business people
like them but more careful, had been quietly and discreetly
developing their trade with India, having come to an arrange-
ment with the Portuguese and the Mughal. Then came the
Anglo-Dutch wars in Europe and the defeat there of the Dutch
fleet. This victory over the Dutch at home, together with the
disintegration of the Mughal Empire, left Britain and France
(for France had now come on the scene) a free hand in India.
France's defeat followed and Britain became master of India and
lord of the Bay.
Unlike the Portuguese, the British had only one ideal, trade.
In the interests of trade, and not because of any dream to bring
peace, happiness, and salvation to a distracted world, they governed
their possessions justly, and only felt obliged to extend them when
trade was refused by states on their borders. By the nineteenth
century Asia and Africa began to be seen as vast areas to be carved
up? so that their resources could be developed for the benefit of
investors. The other nations of Europe, according to their re-
sources, followed England's lead and demanded their share, the
size of which depended upon their power in Europe. Asia no
longer could raise a finger of protest. It lay there like a dead ox?
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